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A SPANISH TALE. 


By Madame de Grafigny, Authoress of the Letters of a Perevian 
Princéss. 


(Concluded from Page 707.) 
ON ALVAR, full of confidence as to the perfect bliss 


which he was about to enjoy, hastened towards the forest 
which was the asylum of his first misfortunés: but, as he 
approached it, he felt the pleasing ideas gradually vanishing 
from his mind: every thing which he had seen and experienced 
since his first entrance into the world was present to his 
imagination ; but the traces, no sooner perceived then effaced, 
left behind them only the confusion of adream. Elvira herself 
appeared only in the distant prospect. 

‘his torrent of tumultuous thoughts did not subside until 
he arrived at the hut. Struck with its appearance, he remained 
motionless : his eyes filled with tears, and a thousand recol- 
lections of past times overwhelmed him. However he en- 
tered it. 

The first days were passed in re-calling to mind the precepts 
of his friend, and in endeavouring to accommodate himself 
tothe privations which he must now endure. In solitude, too, 
hislove returned. He thought only of the means of finding 
Elvira, and be tried many in vain. Too near the court, 
and in a place where the king often hunted, he could not 
take any steps without the hazard of detection. He thought 
that if he were in an inhabited place, hé could employ others 
Vol. 50, 5R whose 
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whose researches might have more success than his. He 
resolved to execute this plan, and departed ; taking care how- 
ever to avoid the public paths. 

He had already walked nearly two days, when, crossing a 
thicket, he was suddenly attacked »by a man with a sword in 
his hand, who, without giving him time to recollect himself, 
exclaimed, “ Traitor, defend a life which you ought to lose by 
the most painful tortures.” Don. Alvar, astonished, put 
himself upon his defence ;. but» recognising, immediately, 
Don Pedro, far from attempting his life, he merely warded off 
the blows which the other directed with unaccountable fury. 
““ Hold, Don Pedro,” said he, “ you are in error. Behold 
the unhappy Alvar: come rather and receive, in his arms, the 
testimony of his friendship, and of his gratitude.” 

Don Pedré was too infariate to listeu to him : as. Don Alvar 
defended himself but weakly, he seized him by the throat, 
threw him on the earth, and threatened him with instant death 
if he did not confess all his crimes: ; 

At that moment, a troop of archers, who were in the wood 
in pursuit of some robbers, arrived at the spot: they took 
them for the persons they were seeking, fettered them, and 
forced. them along without any regard to the menaces of Don 
Pedro, or to the persuasions of Don Alvar, who sought in vain 
to convince them of their mistake. They conducted them 
to afort near the spot, and put them in the same dungeon, 
until, as they said, they could be conveyed to the capital to 
Serve as an exainple to their confederates. 

While there, Don Alvar solicited an explanation, and Don 
Pedro, indignant at his situation, replied, with bitterness, 
“ that, after his departure, he had been more closely confined 
im his prison : that many days passed in the examination of 
Witnesses, all of whom he disproved : and that the king, 
not being Able to prove any thing against him, was satisfied 
with exiling him : that he was not permitted to return to his 
own house, but that they had informed him that ‘Isabella’ 
and Elvira were no longer at court.” To this Don Pedro 
ailded, that Don Alvar had carried away his mistress and 
his sister, because they both disappeared on the same day. 
~ Tt was ‘not difficult for Don Alvar to justify himself from 
this charge. The simple-recital of what bad passed, and his 
own emotion were sufficient. Don Alphonso sought by every 
manly method to compensate for the wrongs he had committed, 
and they then mutually gave themselves up to reflections upon 
their condition. 

The situation of Alphonso, however, was not enviable. 
Six months had elapsed before his chagrin began to abate ; 
‘ind he then thought thai he had resolution enough to be able 
to bear the sight of Elvira. He caused the queen-dowager to 
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be informed, therefore, that he should,.on the following day; 
pay bera visit: this was a thing which he seldom did, and the 
old queen made every preparation for his reception. ‘The news 
of it diffused joy through.the whole court ; and when the day 
arrived, the queen set forth to meet the king. Elvira and 
Isabella were of the train. 

The melancholy Elvira was deeply occupied in thought. 
She was devising how she could obtain, from the king, or some 
of his attendants, the: fates of her. brother and her lover, 
for she had not heard of either since the day she quitted the 
court. 

Her looks were wandering at random, when they were sud- 
denly struck by an unexpected object.’ She uttered a loud 
screum, and sprung from the carriage, which was, luckily, very 
low. She was instantly in the midst of a troop of archers, whe 
were conducting two, prisoners: neither the alteration of 
their.countenances, nor of their clothes, nor the irons with 
which they were loaded, hindered her from knowing them. 
“ My brother, Ob Heavens! my brother! Is it you 2” she 
exclaimed. She held him fast in her arms, though she still 
doubted it. | Her first emotion was the joy of having found 
him she loved; but, soon struck with the appendages of infamy 
that were about him, she seemed as life or reason would forsake 
her. 

Don Pedro showed less weakness, but despair was visible iu 
all his aétions; while Doti Alvar, in spite of his chains, 
had thrown himself at the feet of Elvira, He held one of her 
hands, and bathed it with his tears, while Elvira looked at bim, 
from time to time, with a mingled expression of. horror, 
tenderness, and Jove. “Alvar,” said she,“ weare wretched.” 
They were all too much occupied with themselves to observe 
what passed around them. 

The queen, surprised at the flight of Elvira, stopped to know 
the cause ; and Isabella, having recognised the prisoners, had 
qguitted the carriage. She ran to join her caresses to those ot 
her friend, when the king arrived. 

This prince had seen, at a distance, all that bad taken place. 
Ile thought he knew Elvira, but not comprehending the cause 
of her conduct, be spurred ,his horse to arrive at the spot. 
When Isabella saw bim, she exclaimed, “* Behold the conse- 


‘quences df your caprice, Die with shame and regret: but 


no: you are a king.” 

Alphonso,’ recognising his unhappy favourites, felt himself 
attacked by so many opposing sensations, that, unwilling to 
yield to any, he was about-to hasten away, when Don Pedro, 
raising bis‘eyes atthe sound of Isabella’s voice, exclaimed to 
him in atone of despair, “ Stop, remorseless man, and: feast 
your eyes upon the dreadful condition to which thy unjust 
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prejudices have reduced us: you wish to usurp the title of 
pacific, but you deserve the name of cruel more than did 
our predecessor: heshed only blood; but you destroy hearts, 
hy friendship is tyranny, thy favours misfortunes, and our 
gratitude a torture.” 

At the first word which Don Pedro had pronounced, Elvira 
quitted him to throw herself at the knees of the king, which 
she held in a close embrace: “ Ah, Sire!” she exclaimed, 
“ be not offended at the words which despair has extorted 
from my unhappy brother: his crime begins only at this 
moment : forgive every thing in consideration of the excess of 
his misfortune. You once loved him: Oh Heavens ! cast 
your eyes upon him! You love virtue, then aid bim. My 
tears—my grief—our misfortunes, alas! they are without 
limits.” 

The king, buried in profound contemplation, made no 
answer. but by dark and distracted looks, which he threw, alter- 
nately, upon the brother and the sister. Elvira, convinced that 
they foreboded the destruction of all she held most dear, and 
Jistening only to her own despair, flew and threw herself between 
her brother and her jover.  [ will hear you. no more, 
inflexible tyrant,” she exclaimed, speaking to the king ; “ we 
wil expire in thy. sight: but you shall not command the 
moment ; we will rob you of the barbarous pleasure of oie 
dering it—” 

“ No, you shall not die,” exclaimed the king ; “ you are 
xather my tyrants than I your’s: my grief would render me 
more wretched than you, were { to suffer my just resentment 
to triumph over my clemency. ‘See, Madam,” continued the 
king, approaching Elvira: “ see if your-brother was guilty : 
see if he deserves the favour which I grant him !” Elvira took 
a paper which the king presented to her, and which Don Alvae 
immediately knew for the fatal plan of a conspiracy which had 
cost his father his life. “ Ah, Sire,” he exclaimed, ‘* what 
more convincing proof would you need of the innocence of 
Don Pedro ?” 

At the same time he aequainted the king with the origin of 
this fatal writing : he shewed him, that being without a name 
and without a date, it was not difficult for the enemies of Don 
Pedro to impose upon the king with it. 

«That is true enough,” said Isabella, when Don Alvar 
had done, “ for I found this paper in the forest on the very 
day that we met Don Alvar there: seeing that it was writ- 
ten in Portuguese, which I did not understaud, I was induced 
to give it to Don Rodrigo to translate it for me ; since that 
time a thousand circumstances have occurred to make mo 
forget it.” 

“« Oh 
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« Oh Heavens !” exclaimed Alphonso, “ how many rocks 
for virtue are there en a throne. Willi you forgive me my 
injustice, lovely Elvira,” continued he, megs a8 hand, which 
he presented to Don Alvar : “ Am I not sufficiently punished 
in losing your heart? Lo uniting you to bim whom you love, 
will it be a sufficient expiation of my crime ? Come,” con- 
tinued he, taking off the fetters’ from -his favourites himself, 
and embracing them, “ come, and prove whether virtue 
be not dear to me. My boynty. shall exceed your misfor- 
tunes : love me, if possible: but, if you are ungrateful, the 
pleasure of making you so will be greater than: the pain of 
finding you so.” 


F) 





on 


ON AFFECTATION. 


[From “ The Town,” a new periodical’ Publication, after the Manner 
of “ The Speetator.”] 


HERE is, perhaps, no faulty disposition of mind which 
manifests itself in a greater varicty of modes than affesta- 
tion. Any assumed character, obtruded into the common 
intercourse of society,is odious andcontemptible. If thesense 
of shame be in a man whose vanity occasionally betrays him 
into an appearance of what he is not, ke must be under contigual 
apprehension that the penetrating may detect, and the cen- 
sorious expose him. 

It is an incontrovertible truth, that no man can assume a cha- 
racter which nature has not given him, and support it) invarie- 
bly ; and the instant his manners revert to their primitive 
rudeness, by the falling of their cover, he becomes an object 
of laughter to the merry, and of pity and disgust to the 
serious. 

Let an ordinary man, who by nature has no real dignity of 
deportment, adopt the personal carriage of a martial hero, the 
measured, but easy step, the erect and commanding presence, 
peculiar to genuine military dignity, will soon, in an awkward 
Imitation, weary him, to whom they do-not belong ; and he 
must sink to bis native ploughinan’s gait, or to the graceless pace 
suited to the obscurity of his station, and the standard of his 
conceptions. 

Imagine a man, denied the advantage of natural ease in his 
actions and attitudes, and destitute of the accomplishments 
which art and education supply, attempting to personate the 
suavity of the courtier, and the elegance of the gentleman, and 
he becomes insufferable to his intimates, and disgusting to his 
new acquaintance, How certainly and justly would such a 
man .be made the joke of his equals, and the derision of his 
companions. 
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companions. Thus it frequently happens to men, who have 
been suddenly and unexpectedly introduced, on corresponding 
terms, into society above their level. 

One cogent reason why affectation should be avoided, is 
because it makes the practiser of -it uncomfortable to himself 
and insupportable to others.» No man can féel at ease in play- 
ing off the character, to which by nature and education he isa 
stranger; besides; every species of .affectation is a direct 
deception ; it is either trifling with credulity, or imposing on 
ignorance. ; 

Affectation, especially in aman, is unpatdonable; and merits 
al} the chastisement that satire can inflict. 

Semble surpasses all his contemporaries in affectation. This 
‘man, whose folly is on the point of developement, has read afid 
been in good company, ; ,but his reading. has only made him a 
dunce, and his intermixture with polite society, bas only tinged 
him with the shadow..of good breeding, and rendered his 
manners a ridiculous medley between polish and rusticity. 
Yet, he confidently pretends to have read all that was ever 

‘written ; and to have been, from his cradle, familiar:with ever¢ 
-jndividual that shines in the meridian of fashion. . Lt creates 
no wonder that many believe all that he utters; for his 
intimates consist of that class, which always allows hii prece- 
dence. 

' Having once heard a Jady observe that a man of great learn- 
ing, whom she admired, was lamed by falling from his horse, in 
a moment of meditating abstraction, Semble, in a few weeks, 
was seen limping up toa circle of company where this lady 
was present ;. who, seeing him, enquired the cause of his 
disaster; * Why, my dear Madam,” said Semble, “ I was 
taking a solitary ride the other day, intensely employed with 
one of the ancient. poets; I lost the government of my horse; 
he took fright, I fell, and this lameness [hobbling while he spoke} 
is the consequence !” Semble, however, is: terribly alarmed at 
thunder and lightning ; and, on the very: same day, was liable 
to the necessity of exposure to the violence of.an approaching 
storm, or of taking to his heels. ‘Much to the amusement 
of. those who had heard his affected complaint, he. chose the 
latter, and exhibited a rapidity.of flight, very inconsistent with 
the real existence of a crippled leg. 

Semble wentto seethe artilleryexercise. The reports of the 
cannon, he most piteously declared, had made himJeal; “ They 
have” said he, “ destroyed the faculty of my ears, by their 
infernal concussions aud reverberations.” .For some time, 
there was no possibility of making him hear, without the utmost 
vociferation ; but it turned out, on an unlucky day for the 
yeracity of Semble, that, in a noisy street, a lady speaking of 
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him in alow voice, said “ what a fine-looking fellow,” and he 
turned round to see who had paid him the compliment. 

Semble had been fishing on a lake in the heat of Auguss, 
and would have the world believe that the reflection of the san 
oa the water had impaired his sight; the most eminent oculists 
were consulted, and declared that whatever might be wrong, it 
must be within the head, as no signs of defect were visible in 
the external. Semble was still blind ; and vowed he. would 
never, in future, fish on the lake in the sun. He resorted to 
spectacles, which did, in reality, what his affectation could not’ 
effect—obscured his view—Semble would see ndthing that did 
not tduch his nose ; he must, however, have lost a ring, which 
dropped from his finger, if he had not seen, from the dicky of 
a-coach, where it lay on the road. 

Such despicable affectation arises from a desire of distinc- 
tion. It is done with a view to attract notice. It is practised 
in the hope of becoming objects of consequence, solicitude, 
and. sympathy in complaints and sufferings which have no 
actual foundation. ‘The best cure, perhaps, for this propensity 
is.to observe carefully those who are habituated to it; and to 
recollect the degrading remarks to which their conduct is 
subject. 

Ye who mimic the manners of your betters, and affect the 
learning and grace you do not possess, who imagine you will 
escape the odium which you deserve; and that you can 
maintain the characters you counterfeit, reflect on the desciip- 
tion of Semble, the leader of affectation. ‘ 

oe 





VALENCIA PIGEONS. 
[From Blagdon’s Flowers of Literature.] 


N almost every house in Valencia there is a patomar, or 
dove-cote,* in some of which may be seen thousands of 
pigeons of every kind and of every colour, 

Of these the raza pigeon (colwnba tobillarila of Linnzus) 
are the most remarkable for their attachment to their bome; a 
quality which has given rise to the trials, as they are called, and 
has occasioned them to be made use of as couriers. : 

The raza pigeon in geveral returns to its home, not only 
from a distance of ten or twelve leagues, but even after an 
interval of two or three years. As this instinct, however, 


9 1s 


* These dove-cotes are small quadrangular towers of different 
heights and dimensions, which are built on the flat roofs, and are often 
fitted up with great elegance. 
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is not equally strong and permatent in all, this circumstance has 
given o¢easion to a namber of trials, on which considerable wa- 
gers are laid, and which afe a subject of universal interest and 
ehthusiasm. 

These trials are made in the following manner : two persons 
farnish a like number of pigeons, four weeks old. These are 
put intoa separate dove-cote, where they ure supplied with 
an abundance of fuod, and are left perfectly quiet for four or 
five days. 

Scarcely have they become a little used to their new habita- 
tious, when they ate daily driven out, for some hours b 
force ; and this practice is continued for a fortnight. They 
are then carried to the distance of a league in a cage, where 
they are all at once set at Itberty, and as their instinet is 
put to the proof, the person of whose pigeons the greatest num- 
ber find their way home, is naturally the winner. If the 
nuniber should prove equal, the same exercises as before, 
are repeated fora few days, and preparations are made for a 
second trial. In case this should not prove decisive, the 
same mode of proceeding is recurred to fora third, fourth, 
and-even fifth time; bat always at a greater distance, and 
often as far as twelve leagues, The dangers from birds of prey 
gannot make any difference, as the pigeons of one party are 
exposed to them equally with those of the other. 

Another kind of trial is made with whole. flights, and even 
in the midst of the cities. Tothis end two neighbours drive 
out at the same time alf their pigeons, so that they can- 
not fail to be intermingled. To increase the confusion, both 
parties, assisted by their neighbours, make all the noise 
they can, by clapping their hands, rattling, shouting, and 
firing guns, by which the two flights are thoroughly mixed 
with each other, and almost every pair is dispersed and 
separated. Nowcomes the moment of the trial, and the de- 
cision of a thousand wagers. When the confusion of the two 
fligltts ts at the highest, each proprietor suddenly recals theit 
birds to their cote with the uswal signal. 

The whole cloud of pigeons ts now seen wheeling round and 
round, and separating at first into two small groups, that 
gradually form two large bodies, each of which repuirs to its 
accustomed habitation. 

As some of the birds belonging to either one or the other 
division, are always slower atrd less sagacious than the rest, 
one of the owners cannot failto lose. Such of his pigeons as 
find their way'into their neighbour's cote, must be redeemed 
before the end of twenty-four heurs, at an established rate 
a piece, or they are considered as good prizes. 

With respect to the carrier pigeons, the mode of proceeding 
is nearly the same as in the east. Round the right leg of one 
6 of 
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of those raza pigeons, trained for the purpose, is rolled a billet 
folded up in a narrow slip, and the bird is set at liberty. She 
flies straight home with incredible velocity, suffers herself to 
be caught without difficulty, and in two or three days is carried 
back to her former station. 

On important occasions, these carrier pigeons are some- 
times of great utility. In the lust war, short dispatches were 
now and then transmitted by this conveyance, the speed of 
them being generally seven or eight leagues in the space of 
forty-three or fifty minutes. 





Mr. Neild’s Account of the new House of Correction at 
Eveter. 


EK XETER, Devonshire.—The county house of correction— 
4 keeper, William Ford. Salary, 150]. and a considerable 
portion of the prisoners’ earnings. Chaplain, Rev. Edward 
Chave : who is also chaplain to ‘the gaol, and to the magistrates 
at their quarter sessions. Duty; on Thursday, prayers : 
on Sunday, prayers and a sermon. Salary, for the whole 
duty, 126]. 10s. Surgeon, Mr. Benjamin Walker. Salary, for 
the gaol and house of correction, 50]. Number of prisoners, 
June 21, 1810, 68: every one of whom is employed in some 
kind of labour. Allowance: to each, twenty-two ounces of 
good wheaten bread per day. 

Remarks. ‘his extensive and noble structure, now com- 
pleted, is equally admired for the solidity of its construction, 
the excellence of its masonry, and its handsome appearance, 
which will remain a lasting honour to the county of Devon. It 
stands on somewhat more than’an acre anda half of ground, 
and is situate in a field, on a fine eminence adjoining to the 
county gaol. Its foundation was laid near three years 
since ; and underneath is placed a tin plate, with the following 
inscription : 

“ The foundation stone of this house of correction was 
laid by Samuel Frederick Milford, Esq. chairman of a com- 
mhittee of magistrates of the county of Devon, in the presence 
of the said committee, on the 22d day of August, in the 
year 1807. 

“ GrorceE MoneyYpENNY, Architect.” 


The prison is encircled by a boundary wall, twenty-two feet 
high ; in the front of which is the keeper’s lodge, a hand- 
some stone building, rendered very conspicuous by a noble 
gate of entrance, sixteen feet high, and eight feet wide ; 
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adorned with rustic cinctures and arch-stones of uncommon 
grandeur, adopted from a design of the ear! of Burlington, as 
executed in the flanks of Burlington House, Piccadilly. 
Above the gate is a stone cornice, crowned with a tablet, on 
which is inscribed : 


The House of Correction for the County of Devon ; erected in 
the Year 1809. 


On passing the lodge, in which are the turnkey’s apartments, 
amply fitted up with every accommodation, a spacious flag- 
stone pavement leads through a neat shrubbery to the keeper’s 
house, an octagon building, situate in the centre of the prison; 
on the ground-floor of which are a committee-room for the 
magistrates, a parlour for the keeper, an office-room, and a 
kitchen: and underneath, in the basement story, are large 
vaulted apartments for domestic purposes. 

The house of correction consists of three wings, detached 
from the keeper’s house by an area twelve feet wide ; each 
wing containing two prisons totally distinct, so that there are 
six divisions for as many classes of prisoners, with a spacious 
court-yard appropriated to each, surrounded by wrought-iron 
railing, six feet high, which prevents access to the boundary- 
wall, and preserves a free communication of 12 feet in breadth 
betwixt the wall and the court-yards. 

The entrances to all the court-yards and prison apartments 
open froin the area round the keeper's house, through wrought- 
iron grated gates opposite the several windows of his apart- 
ments. 

There are also iron-grated apertures in the arcades of the 
ground-floor, which open into the area; so that the whole 
prison is comp!ctely inspected, and the different classes attended 
to, without the necessity of passing or entering the court- 
yards ; the keeper from the windows of his own dwelling 
having aview into the airing grounds aud workshops of all the 
divisions. 

In each court-yard, on the ground-floor, are spacious vaulted 
arcades, fitted up as work-shops for light employment ; and 
in which a number of prisoners are occupied in weaving, 
picking, and sorting wool, beating hemp, cutting bark, &c. 
Adjoining to the arcade in each division, is a day-rooin 
lighted by two large sash windows, and fitted up with a patent 
kitchen stove, which answers every purpose of domestic 
cookery. Between the stone piers that support the vaulted 
cieling of the day-rooms, are wooden dressers ; and benches 
of wood are placed round the rooms. The prisoners have 
access to the day-rooms only during their meals, and for one 
hour previously to their being locked up. - 
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On the-first floor of each division, to which the ascent 
is by stone stair-cases, are six cells, and on the second 
floor six others, making in all seventy-two ; each seven feet by 
ten, and ten feet six inches high to the crown of the arch; 
lighted and ventilated by iron-grated apertures over the doors, 
of two feet six inches by one foot, without glass. Each 
cei] is fitted up with one, and some with two wooden bedsteads, 
in the form of those used in the royal hospital at Haslar, to 
be used in case of necessity. All the cells open into spacious 
and lofty arcades, guarded by iron rails; and thus a free 
circulation of air is preserved, which cannot fail to render this 
prison always more healthful than it could be with close con- 
fined passages, into which the cells and rooms of other prisons 
too generally open. The floors of all the cells and arcades 
are paved with large flag-stones, and the cell-doors lined with 
iron-plates. 

On the upper floor, at the back of the right and left wing, 
are two rooms, each thirteen feet six inches by ten feet, 
and ten feet six inches high, to the crown of the arch, set 
apart for faulty apprentices. These rooms are lighted by sash 
windows, and have a fire-place in each ; the floors are paved 
with flag-stones, and each room is fitted up with wooden bed- 
steads, in like manner as the cells. 

On the first floor of the keeper’s house is the chapel, an 
irregular octagon, 38 feet in diameter, and 14 feet high ; 
lighted by eight large sash windows, and neatly divided by 
framed partition pews, which are so heightened by crimson 
blinds, as to prevent the classesseeing each other. The prisoners 
have a communication with the chapel, from the first floor 
of the arcades, into the different divisions set apart for each 
class of prisoncrs, where they enter and returv, without mixing 
with, or being in sight of cach other. 

This prison is supplied with fine water from a reservoir 
(placed on an areade in the area between the back wing of the 
prison and the keeper’s house), which is filled from a well un- 
derneath by an hydraulic pump of excellent contrivance, 
that is worked by the prisoners every morning. From the 
reservoir pipes are laid into all the day-rooms of the prison, the 
itrnkey’s lodge, and the kitchen of the keeper's house ; in 
each of which rooms, eight in number, is fixed a stone trough, 
with a pipe and cock. 

The sewers of this prison are judiciously placed at the ends 
of the different wings: they are spacious, lofty, well ventilated, 
and the vaults are 30 feet deep. 

All the areas and walks round the prison, and the arcades 


a 


and day-rooms, are paved with large flag-stones, and ibe siz 
court-yards with fine gravel. The roofs of the whole building 
are so constructed as to shelier the walls and the foot-paths 
582 round 
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round the prison in wet weather. They project five feet beyond 
the walls, and the soffit of the projection is relieved by canti- 
livers, in the manner of the early Grecian temples; of 
which the church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, is an exan nple. 

At the back of the prison, oad communicating therewith, is 
aspacious work-yard, in which are some extensive working- 
shops, for the purpose of more Jaborious employment than is 
sarried on immediately within the prison ; such as hewing and 
polishing stone, sawing timber, cutting bark, &c. In this work- 
yard are two sewers, and a pump which affords asupply of very 
fine water. 

It is in contemplation to erect an hospital for the use of the 
gaol and bridewell; which will be a detached building, and 
contain airy wards for male and female invalids, with hot and 
cold baths. 

The rules and regulations for the government of this prison 
are excellent : their principal tendency is to enforce cleanli- 
ness, morality, and habits of industry. The greatest stress is 
also laid on the constant separation of the prisoners into distinct 
classes, arranged according to the respective nature of their 
offences ; so that the more criminal inay no longer corrupt 
those who have been committed for slight offences, and 
thus render them far more depraved, than before their imprison- 
ment ; which was inevitably the case in the old bridewell. 


My pear Frienp, 


The prison [ have just described, will long remain a monu- 
ment of humanity and attention to the health and morals of 
prisoners. 

The spirited exertions of that active and excellent magistrate, 
Mr. Milford, in this laborious work, I see deservedly recorded 
by public — 

The plan laid down by the skilful architect has not here 
been narrowed by ill- timed parsimony. It exhibits distribu- 
tion, and conveniences for employment almost without its 
egual., 

I anticipate the pleasure the worthy magistrates will receive 
in in proving the morals of the lower classes of people, and 
by the punishment of early transgression, prevent its Increase. 

Laziness and evil associations prepare the mind for the com- 
mission of the worst of crimes; but her e all prisoners not 
in a state of absolute debility, have employment suited to all 
gradations of strength, skill, and e apacity. 

J am, my dear Sir, 
Y our’s most sincerely, 
JAMES NEILD. 


To Dr. Lettson, Londo: 
IN- 
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AN INTERESTING TRIAL. 


IRISH HOME CIRCUIT. 


interest occurred before Baron Siaith. 

‘ornelius O’Bryen, and Cornelius M‘Donogh, Esqrs. were 
indicted for the murder of Francis Drew, Esq. The death 
happened in a duel, in which Mr. M‘Doaogh acted as O’Brien’s 
second. It appearing from a variety of proof, and especially 
from the evidence of John Pollock, esq. as if the original pro- 
vocation had been offered by the deceased, (by whom also the 
message had been sent), aud as if Mr. O'Brien had been uni- 
formly desirous to accemmodate ihe business, but had been 
prevented by the imprudent conduct of Mr. Drew; and it 
likewise being in evidence that the prisoners seemed inurried 
to the ground, with some precipitation, by their opponents, ra- 
ther before the time appointed, and with some circumstances 
of defiance, and of an irritating nature; the judge charged 
the jury, that though homicide ensuing upon a duel, fought by 
deliberate appointment between the parties, was murder, yet to 
constitute this offence, it was necessary to connect the necting 
with such deliberate appointment; and accordingly, in the 
present case, if, upon evidence, there was even reasonable 
ground to doubt, whether the meeting, burried on, was not 
rather to be referred to intervening causes of an irritating na- 
ture, and occurring too recently to leave time for those pas- 
sions which they had raised to subside, he thought the law 
might warrant a verdict of manslaughter. 

One of the jury observing, that as the deceased fired at the 
same moinent in which he received his adversary’s shot, the 
prisoner’s discharging his pistol was an act of self-defence, his 
lordship corrected this erroneous view, by remarking, that as 
the prisoner’s coming to the ground was a voluutary aud _ille- 
gal act, he could not be permitted to justify any fatal conse- 
quence that ensued ; and the only question would be, as to the 
extent to which he ought to be considered as criminal, 

The jury, under these directions, found a verdict of Man- 
slaughter. 

When the prisoners were called up for judgment, his lord- 
ship animadverted at considerable length on the circumstances 
of the case, professing his abhorrence and contempt for the 
character of a professed duellist, and especially of a veteran 
in that sanguinary art; expressing his fears that Mr. O'Bricn’s 
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a mock apology, rather aggravating the offence; but when 
called on to make that satisfaction which punctilio was thought 
to require for a blow, peremptorily refused to do so. He ob- 
served, that this was not the first combat in which Mr. O’Brien 

had keen engaged, and that he feared he had not previously 
escaped the character of a fighting man. He also dwelt in 
terms of disapprobation on what, ‘he said, fortunately for the 
prisoner, had appeared but indistinctly on the evidence, 

namely, his having, shortly before the duel, practised shooting 
at a mark. The learned judge closed by sentencing Mr, 
O’Brien to six months, and Mr: M‘Donogh to two months 
imprisonment, requiring them to find security for their future 
ood behaviour. 

Here Mr. O’Brien asked permission to address a few words 
to the court; which being given, he proceeded with much 
emotion, and ina strain of natural and manly cloquence, of 
which it is impossible to give a picture, to vindicate himself 
from those charges, which, from some parts of the evidence 
might be inferred against him, and to which appearances 
might give colour. His reasoning was as forcible as his man- 
mer was pathetic; and he offered the affidavits of highly re- 
spectable persons present, in support of the truth of every re- 
presentation which he made. The effect produced upon his 
audience by this address, it would be vain to attempt descri- 
bing. It was electric. Probably a more impressive or moving 
scene was never witnessed in a court of justice. He had not 
proceeded far, before almost every eye expressed the sympa- 
thy of those who heard him; and when he came to mention 
the fatal consequences of the meeting, bis own voice faultered, 
and he burst into tears. 

When he had closed, the judge himself, manifestly affected, 
declared that the address which he had just heard bore upon 
it the stamp and character of truth. ‘The impression which 
it made upon his mind, he did not wish to dissemble ; and he 
believed all who heard it participated in the effect produced 
upon the court. To him, notwithstanding the uniortunate 
transgression into which he had been betrayed, it presented 
Mr. O’Brien in the light of a young gentileman of amiable 
dispositions, and uncommon intellectual endowments. — It 
proved to him that he had not required those animadversions, 
which yet, he believed, the audience would agree with hin, 
had seemed to be somewhat called for by the proofs. But on 
the whole he scarcely could Iament his having given a repri- 
mand, which afforded Mr. O’Brien an op portanity of which 
he had availed himself, so much to his own credit and the satis- 
faction of the court. Elis lordship closed by limiting the im- 
prisonment to the term of a week. 
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Fashions for September. 


{From “ Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, Fashions, &c.” 





FASHIONS FOR LADIES. 
. FULL DRESS. 


French gored gown of celestial blue crape, over a white 

gossamer satin slip; stomacher front, laced and edged 
with silver cord! long Spanish slashed sleeve, appliqued with 
white satin, and edged with silver cord ; antique laced cuffs, 
and heck-handkerchief of French net, with deep fan frill. 
Hair confined in the eastern style with pearl or diamond comb, 
falling in ringlets on each side of the face, divided in front of 
the forehead with correspondent bandeau. Neck-chain and 
cross of dead gold filligree. Sicilian mantle of white satin, 
finished with silver tassels, thrown fancifully over the back and 
shoulders, Slippers of white satin, laced in front with silver 
cord. Gloves of white French kid; and fan of white crape, 
with silver jessamine border. 


PROMENADE COSTUMES. 


An Andalusian robe of superfine Spanish lamb’s-wool cloth, 
of a bright amber colour; long sleeves, and bigh habit-shirt of 
French cambrie, with deep cuff and collar, edged with plaited 
net, or scolloped lace ; bosom of the robe laced with white 
silk cord, and continued down the front with a row of corre- 
spondent buttons in the centre. An installation cap of green 
velvet, edged with broad gold lace. A white lace veil, open in 
front. Shoes of green kid or jean, and gloves of the same 
colour. 

A plain cambric petticoat and Roman tunic, buttoned down 
the front, and trimmed at the bottom with a border of ga- 
thered muslin ; plain high bosom, with rounded collar; long 
sleeve gaged at regular distances, and finished with the Arme- 
nian cuff. A naval scarf of Indian wuslin, or royal purple silk, 
A hamlet hat of white chip, ornamented with purple ribbon, 
worn over the peasant’s cap of lace. Purple kid shoes, and 
gloves of York tan. Parasol to correspond. 








Anecdote of Dr. Markham, late Archbishop of York. 


T is acircumstance which scems, if the expression may be 
used, to embalm the memory of this veaerable prelate, that 
the 
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the highest regard, respect, and reverence;.accompanied hin 
through life, and that he is 


“ Even in his ashes honour’d,” 


by a great number of gentlemen who were educated under his 
auspices, and. who have, by their various professional talents 
and their private virtues, immortalized their preceptor. 

In the important situation of head-master of Westminster 
school, he peculiarly distinguished himself for his mode of in- 
straction, by obtaining the respect, and calling forth the energy 
of his pupils, rather by mildly exciting the spontaneous effu- 
sions of love and gratitude, than by stimulating reluctant ef- 
forts, in consequence of fear and terror. Although possessed 
of all the learning, insight into the juvenile mind, and ready 
discrimination, that distinguished his predecessor, Dr. Busby, 
yet he exercised these talents unaccompanied by his sternness ; 
for, notwithstanding his word was a fiat, and he never receded 
from his purpose, or shewed the least wavering in his judg- 
ment, still his judgment was almost placidly delivered, and fre- 
quently accompanied by impressive admonitions, With re- 
spect to impartiality, his conduct was perfectly Lacedzemonian. 
Lycurgus himself never made less distinction betwixt the dif- 
ferent classes of subjects under his domination than did Dr. 
Markham. Of this we bave heard, from a gentleman who had 
been one of his scholars, the following instance. 

The son of a nobleman, on bis first entrance into the school, 
approached the doctor, and, perhaps, with a little conscious 
dignity, inquired of him if there was not a proper place for 
the students of noble families ; and if there was, in what part 
of it he was to be seated. 

Dr. Markham, who, although he possessed that professional 
dignity arising from rectitude of principle, had not a single 
spark of pride, turned his eyes upon his youthful tyro, and in 
a moment took the measure of his mind, in which he discerned 
something that he determined to eradicate; he, therefore, said 
to him, 

“ You, Sir, with more confidence, and consequently less re- 
spect for me, than you ought, on this important occasion, to 
feel, inquire for your proper place in this school; it is, there- 
fore, my duty to inform you, that bere the gnly distinctions 
that are made are those which arise from superior talents and 
superior application; the youth that wishes to obtain emi- 
nence must endeavour by assiduity to deserve it; therefore, 
your place, at present, is on the lowest seat of the lowest form; 
you will rise in academical rank, according to your scholastic 
merit; and [ shall be extremely glad to see your genius and 
application carry you, in a very short time, to the head’ of 
9 your 
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ay 


your form, and, indeed, to the head of the scheol. May each 
of your transitions be, therefore, distinguished by literary 
exertions, the only meaus by which you can here arrive at li- 
terary honours.” 





An ANECDOTE. 





HE following anecdote is extracted from a very interest- 

ing account of the late insurrection in the Tyrol, by Ma- 
jor Mallet,one of the deputies from that country to our go- 
vernment: 

“ Among the prisoners who were taken at Wegschaide, 
was the son of Commandant Speckbacker, only 12 years of 
age, who, when ordered by his father to retreat, would not 
comply ‘till he had shot the Bavarian general, who was the: 
riding along the front of ‘his army. 

“ ‘The youth and bravery of this boy having attracted the 
notice and adimiraticn of the enemy’s officers, he was pre- 
sented to the king of Bavaria, who asked him, “ Will you 
shoot any more Bavarians?” The youth, with all the bluot- 
ness and intrepidity which characterize his country, not only 
replied in the affirmative, but added,“ And you too, if you 
come to the ‘T'yrol.” 

It is sincerely to be regretted that the distinguished bra- 
very exhibited by the Tyrolesc, and their warm attachment to 
their country, should have proved unsuccessful. 





TOWN DESTROYED BY LIGHTENING. 


N the 2ist of June, 1809, a flash of lightening struck a 
house in the suburbs of the town of Balingen, in Wir- 
temberg; and the fire spread so rapidly, that, notwithstanding 
the most strenuous exertions, in less than 22 hours the whole 
town was burned down, with the exception of a few houses; 
320 houses were laid in ashes, and 630 families deprived of 
their habitations, and of almost all their property. ‘Cheir dis- 
tress was indescribable. ‘They had suffered much before from 
the war; which having equally affected their neighbours, they 
could expect but little assistance from them. 





A QUESTION, by J. Hof Kingsbridge. 
REQUIRED 3 numbers in arithmetical progression, whose 


sum shall be 24,and the sum of their cubes 1728. 
Vol. 50. 5 T Answer, 
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Answer, by 3. W. of Charmouth, to B. Carvosso’s Charade, inserted fune 11. 


B* Israel’s tribe, in days of old, 
Was madea MERC Y-SEAT of gold. 


*+* We have received the like answers from T. Byrt, of Shepton Mal. 
let; Ann Dommett, of Payhembury; W. H. of Excter; J. Daw, of Lan. 
dulph; W. Wakeman, of Plymouth; J. Strike, near Launceston; and 
t. Eats, of Helston, 





Answer, by F. Melbuish, of envi. to WV. D. Champion's Charade, inserted 
une 25. 


HILE haughty warriors dye their swords with BLOOD, 
To gain great fame, and not their country’s good, 
Oh may my life! within some peaceful SHED, 
Far from the sound of war and arms be led. 


+ Similar answers have been received from Caroline Caines, at Lion’s- 
ate; Christopher Caines, of Cerne school; T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet; 
. W. of Charmouth; J. Kerby, of Helston; W. . of Exeter; J. Chan. 

non, of Ottery; T. C B. J. Daw, of Landulph; and T. Sherwill, at 
Ply:npton school. 











Answer, by F. Biddlecombe, of Thorncombe, to J. Champion's Rebus, inserted 
June 25. 


ow ARBUNCLE, Sir, I’ve brought to view, 
The precious stone that’s meant by you. 


ttt Similar answers have been received from J. W.of Charmouth; John 
Daw, of Landulph ; and J. Kerby, of Helston, 





A REBUS, by T. Sherwiill, at Plympton School. 


Atm that is in hedges seen, 

My first will shew, ye gents. I ween; 
A foreign river next dehne; 

A vessel then you’!l call to mind; 

A verb you quickly will declare ; 

A pronoun thén brings up the rear: 

An animal, ye sapient train, 

You trom these parts will soon obtain. 





A REBUS, dy B. Garwosso, of Cosawes. 


Kingdom find, if you’re inclin’d 
My riddle to expound; 
A conqu’ror name, of wond’rous fame, 
W hat’s pleasing must be tound. 
A glorious king to light now bring, 
And place him tn your train; 
A bird of prey; and last display 
An useful, foreign grain. 
The initials take, and they will make 
My baneful whole appear, 
Which takes its stand on sea and Jand, 
And causgs men to fear, 
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EVENING. 


AIL silent evening! soul-enchanting season? 
Soft, bland, refreshing, halcyon, and benign ! 
When anxious thoughts assail my busom’s peace, 
I woo thy presence, care-beguiling eve! 
Oft with my friend; beneath thy influence mild, 
Led on by fancy to some fav’rite walk, 
I’ve wander’d forth to catch thy: soothing charms. 


When weary Sol, in journeying down the sky, 
Has seem’d upon the western hills to halt, 
With golden splendours tincturing the clouds, 
As loth to quit the fascinating’ scene, 
Then have we stroll’d across the blooming fields, 
Brown’d with rich foliage, and luxuriant flow’rs, 
Spontaneously commix’d, On Wembdon's height, 
Perchance, have climb’d to view the prospect round, 
Or rov’d amidst the vale, or upland’s side; 
With minds congenial, unalloy’d by care, 
In social converse have deceiv’d the time, 
* Till in the azure, occidental sky, 
Was sunk the fount of day, and from the east 
Emergent, in her lucid car, the moons 
Ascending heav'n’s stupendous canopy, 
‘Threw on the lap of earth her silvery. beams, 
Prolonging day with yet a softer radiance: 
While thousand stars scintillating on high, 
Spangled th’ amazing vault, inviting forth 
Sweet contemplation from her secfet seat 
To muse on nature’s works and nature’s Gad, 
And rouse the slumb’ ring soul to thoughts of Heav’n. ’ 


Then have we stray’d upon the Parrett’s banks 
To view him roll along his rapid tide ; 
Whose waves, reflecting Luna’s trembling beams, 
Afforded to th’ admiring eye a scene, 
At once enchanting, beauteous, and sublime ! 
But oft would meditation be disturb’d 
When, in impetuous tone, the boatmen cried, 
** Slack down your warp ;” and when his boat was past, 
Perchance the seaman’s hoarsely-sounding voice, 
Attended oft with imprecations horrid, 
And dire tremendous language, on the ear 
Unwelcome would intrude, occasion’d by 
Th’ entangling of some other ship with his. 


From this I turn, to hear sweet Philoinei 
Thy soft, symphonious, soul-entrancing strains 
Proceed froin yonder bush, where, soothing melodist ! 
In plaintive tone, thoucharm’st th’ enraptur’d ear ; 
While conscious of thy own transcendent pow’rs, 
The feather’d choir, abash’d, suspend their notes 
In admiration of thy rapt’rous Jay. 


Such 
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Such are thy charms, Oh captivating eve}! 
Such are the transports I’ve experienc’d oft 
Beneath thy placid sway! and join’d to these 
A thousand charms ineffable, I’ve felt. 

Let loliing luxury, on couch supine, 

In vacant stupor doze away the hours; 

Or propt against the board, miscall’d of mirth, 
Push’d round profusely the seductive glass ; 
Such baneful charms S cibasnned leave, 
Preferring still the luxury of eve. 


Bridgwater. W.D. CHAMPION, 





COMPARISON OF THE SEXES, 
{I’rom the Associated Minstrels.} 


H's soul is thoughtful and profound; 

Her’s brilliant and acute ; 

Plants cultur’d, each in different ground, 
And bearing different fruit. 


Perhaps it might be better said 
That each excels in part; 

Man’s proudest glory is his head; 
A woman’s is her heart. 


Unwearied in the toilsome course, 
He climbs the ‘hill of fame; 

Takes immortality by force, 
And wins a mighty name. 


Along the cool sequester’d way, 
Her quiet walk she winds ; 

Sheds milder sunshine on his day, 
His brow with flowers binds. 


Of art intuitive possest, 
Her infant train she rears; 

To virtue by her smiles carest, 
Or chasten’d by her tears: 


Beside the fitting midnight lamp, 
With fond and wakeful eye, 
Wipes gently off the dying damp, 

Or sooths the parting sigh: 


°Tis here that woman brightest shines 
( Tho’ bright in other spheres) : 

Her name is drawn in fairest lines, 
When written by her tears. 


Yet not the weak, the puny thing, 
Subdu’d to silly woe; 
The firmest @gnity may spring, 
Where softest feelings grow. 
* 









zs O0°A, FOF Xe 


Wr still so anxious, friend of mine, 
To seek the mystic aid of NINE? 
Thy prospect, and thy patron gone, 

’ Tis time to think of number ONE. 
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